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EEVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Guide to the Materials in London Archives for the History of the United 
States since 1783. By Charles O. Paullin, of the Carnegie 
Institution of "Washington, and Frederic L. Paxson, professor 
of American history, University of Wisconsin. ("Washington : 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1914. 642 p. $4.00) 
Students of Anglo-American relations during the period from 1783- 
1860 will welcome this long-desired guide to historical material of that 
character in British archives. This is the ninth of similar guides to such 
materials in foreign repositories to be issued by the department of his- 
torical research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and in the 
logical order of the series should follow the volumes by Mr. C. M. An- 
drews covering the colonial period of our relations with England. 

Considering that this volume was begun as a joint investigation by 
Mr. Paxson and Mr. Paullin, continued by Mr. Fryer of McGill Uni- 
versity, and Mr. David W. Parker of the Canadian Archives staff, the de- 
gree of unity maintained merits remark. This general consistency does 
not imply, however, a uniform policy in the handling of all groups of 
material, since the method of presentation varies from the mere listing 
of titles of volumes to the calendaring of their contents. In fact, this 
calendaring is sufficiently detailed in some instances (e. g., privy coun- 
cil and board of trade registers) that it might be used in the ordering of 
transcripts ; and indeed the emphasis, on the whole, is placed upon calen- 
daring rather than upon historical disquisitions introductory to the sev- 
eral groups of materials, such as form a marked feature of the volume by 
Mr. Andrews, published in 1912. Some of the helpful prefatory sugges- 
tions for students, given in the earlier volume have, however, been in- 
cluded here. 

The proportions of this latest of the Guides doubtless indicate the gen- 
eral plan followed in its preparation as well as the distribution and com- 
parative extent of the materials available for examination. After al- 
lowing for eight pages of introductory suggestions, and an index of 
eighty-seven pages, slightly less than five hundred and fifty pages remain, 
of which over two hundred are devoted to the foreign office, seventy-five 
to the admiralty, and fifty odd to the British Museum manuscripts. Then 
the colonial office gets forty, the privy council, house of lords, and board 
of trade, each about thirty-three, and the war office twenty-five, while the 
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customs records are covered in ten pages, the treasury papers in nine, and 
those of the high court of admiralty, audit office, home office, and general 
postoffiee in five to two pages each. 

The extensive examination of the archives made in the limited time at 
the disposal of any one, or indeed of all the investigators is surely worthy 
of admiration. Specific criticisms are apt therefore to seem invidious, 
since obviously the critic must be judging the investigation upon the 
basis of a more intensive and leisurely research within a comparatively 
limited cross-section of the period. "Within that section of the period be- 
tween 1790 and 1820 upon which special stress seems to have been laid by 
the investigators it has been possible for the present reviewer to apply 
more or less effective tests as to the value of the results given us in the 
case of all but three of the groups of materials reported in the Guide, 
viz., the papers of the house of lords, of the postoffiee, and of the audit 
office. These tests bear witness to the general thoroughness and reliability 
of the work. 

Because of its strong points, however, Mr. Jameson's prefatory cau- 
tion and certain statements of the editors themselves as to omissions 
should be given especial emphasis as a warning against accepting the evi- 
dence of such a guide as exhaustive or conclusive. An illustration of 
the need of such a caution is the accidental omission from the official in- 
dexes, and hence also by the Guide, of a volume of the privy council 
registers within the period for which it is justly claimed that the in- 
vestigation has been most careful. Again the prefatory warning would 
seem to have force respecting the numerous volumes in the foreign office 
which are listed without comment, especially as to the various instances 
of volumes selected by way of illustration, apparently at random, from 
collections too extensive to be examined entire. Such illustrative ex- 
amples cannot be other than disappointing, and often deceptive, judging 
from the selections made from the board of trade ' ' In letters, ' ' and the 
privy council "unbound papers" which can scarcely be called typical of 
the average run of those documents. Especially unsatisfactory and mis- 
leading are the illustrative selections made from the foreign office ar- 
chives for countries other than America, and certain Latin-American 
countries, for which, as in the case of Mexico, the material has practically 
been calendared. It is difficult, indeed, to appreciate the historical rea- 
sons, if any, governing part of these selections. 

Since it is a question of bad policy, however, quite as much as a matter 
of injudicious selection, it seems not unfair to ask why the scope of the in- 
vestigation could not have been enlarged to include a comprehensive ex- 
amination of material listed under the heads of continental European 
countries. Is it fair to give the impression that England paid no heed 
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to our affairs with Russia except about 1820, or those with France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, etc., except in the thirties, and that she has at no time 
been interested in our relations with Austria, Russia, Sardinia, etc.? 
Why, indeed, should it not be desirable to bear in mind, incidentally, in 
the preparation of such a guide, the interests of the growing number of 
American students of European history? Does it not also seem that 
possibly in other guides as well as in this a disproportionate attention is 
being given to providing assistance for students of our colonial history ? 
Is this really in keeping with the present trend of research? Possibly 
the limits of a single volume allotted for this period would not embrace 
all the notes actually taken. If so, might it not be indicated whether, 
and under what conditions, such omitted materials are open to examina- 
tion by students? 

Some of the objections to the policy of selective treatment might have 
been met by more adequate explanations and cross references. Cross 
references would undoubtedly be helpful, also, in such cases as that of the 
"Customs Accounts" at the record office (p. 466) which really represent 
salvage from the fire of 1814, which it is stated elsewhere (p. 467) de- 
stroyed practically all the custom house papers. It seems possible also 
that some other information given may be misleading, since, for instance, 
within the period of the preparation of this Guide the reviewer found no 
papers in the admiralty court cases exempt from the searcher 's fee, which 
is stated as applying only after 1837. 

The use of the obsolete system of classification for the board of trade, 
admiralty and foreign offices is also misleading and certainly affords 
grounds for criticism seeing that for several years the public record of- 
fice administration has insisted on students using the new numerical 
classification. In fact the editors of the Guide themselves have recog- 
nized this in other cases, and the inconsistency of their usage seems the 
more surprising when it is recalled that the board of trade reclassifica- 
tion, for example, was completed before that of certain of the departments 
for which the new system is actually used in the Guide. 

It is assumed that the extensive index is not intended to be complete, 
for otherwise it might be inferred that either Great Britain, or else the 
investigators, had not been sufficiently awake to the importance of the 
Mississippi Valley, whereas the truth is the papers of the colonial office 
and foreign office and the British Museum manuscripts have very con- 
siderable material upon western history as a perusal of the Guide itself 
will indicate. Indeed it is manifest that however excellent the index of 
such a book may be it must be considered chiefly as giving clues and as 
suggestive of the scheme of organization and of the terminology used by 
the editors. 
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Typographically this latest of the Guides seems an improvement upon 
its predecessors. Indeed as a whole it is an admirable example of these 
aids for which historical students are indebted to Mr. Jameson and the 
Carnegie Institution, and the four eoeditors are to be congratulated up- 
on the success of their labors. Those who will use it, as a Guide should 
be used, as a stimulus but not as a substitute for personal research, can- 
not fail to prove its value. 

Frank E. Melvin 

Economic Determinism, or The Economic Interpretation of History. By 
Lida Parce. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1913. 155 p. 
$1.00) 

There are two ways of writing history, according to Miss Parce. One 
is the theological method, which teaches that human events are determin- 
ed by a supernatural power. "This sort of history writing has always 
been a tool, used more or less consciously, by the class of people in power, 
for keeping the mass of the people quiet while they plundered them" 
(p. 10). The economic interpretation of history is absolutely opposed to 
this, for it finds "the mainspring of growth and action in the nature of 
the people themselves, and not in any outside power." Holding this 
view progress immediately becomes possible, for ' ' when a man sees that 
improvements can be made by people simply getting together and making 
them, he takes a new attitude altogether. " It is apparent from this that 
the lack of progress in the past has been due largely to a faulty method of 
writing history! 

The kind of history expounded by Miss Parce is based upon the well- 
known Marxian formula that the political and intellectual history of any 
epoch is determined by the prevailing mode of economic production and 
exchange, and that consequently the whole history of mankind has been 
a history of class struggles. She does not develop the first part of the 
formula, but devotes herself to the second, emphasizing particularly the 
struggle which woman has had to secure her rights. Sir Thomas More's 
statement that governments are a conspiracy of the rich against the 
poor, is quoted with approval and the author adds, "after following the 
course of the history of any nation for a few centuries, one sees that this 
is the best possible characterization of it — simply an unending, ever 
changing kaleidoscope of conspiracy" (p. 125). 

We are given a rapid survey of the world 's history condensed in some- 
what over a hundred pages. Some of the generalizations are interesting, 
not to say curious. For instance, the early Christian hermits were re- 
cruited from the unemployed (p. 54). When the wars of the Middle 
Ages killed off most of the able-bodied men, the balance between the sexes 
was kept even by the murder of the women as witches (p. 88). The in- 



